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self against the attractions of the local Baals and of splendid for- 
eign cults, growing out of its original crudeness into a substantially- 
monotheistic faith with a high moral standard — all this is clearly and for- 
cibly told by our author, who handles his vast mass of materials with 
great skill. Of necessity much that he says is common property, the 
generally received outcome of recent criticism. He has, however, fresh 
points of view, as, for example, in his treatment of Manasseh's introduc- 
tion of the Assyrian astral worship. This worship, he observes, came 
in as the fashion of the day (imitation of the cult of the suzerain power) , 
but the very fact that the King assigned a place in Yahweh's temple to 
sun, moon and stars shows that these were looked on as vassals of the 
god of Israel, to whom, therefore, Manasseh was not untrue. And im- 
mediately on Manasseh followed the Deuteronomic law (Dt. xii.-xxvi.) 
which is bitter against foreign customs. Dr. Budde calls attention, on 
the other hand, to the ease with which the people slid into foreign ways 
of worship — witness the na'ive speech of the Jerusalem women to Jere- 
miah (Jer. xliv. isff. ). He thinks, also, that some of the stories in Gen. 
i.-xi. were adopted at this time from the Assyrians — a view less popular 
now than formerly, many scholars holding that the Genesis myths came 
to Israel through the Canaanites from the Babylonians. Dr. Budde' s work 
may be commended as eminently trustworthy and interesting. 

C. H. Toy. 

Alexander the Great ; The Merging of East and West in Universal 
History. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President of the Univer- 
sity of California. [" Heroes of the Nations " Series.] (New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1900. Pp. xv, 520.) 

The greater part of this book is already known to many in the twelve 
copiously and strikingly illustrated articles on Alexander the Great which 
appeared in the Century Magazine, Vols. LVII. and LVIII., November 
1898 to October 1899 inclusive. The last nine of these articles reappear 
in book form with text substantially unchanged, pp. 227-501. To the 
first three extensive additions have been made, and some slight changes 
in the text which is common to magazine and book. Chapters V.— VIII. 
(pp. 81-148), entitled in order " The Old Greece, 336 B. C"; "Old 
Greece — Its Political Organizations, 336 B. C.;" "The Political Ideas 
of the Fourth Century, 404-338 B. C.;" are almost entirely new. Pp. 
35-63, on the education of Alexander, are a welcome expansion of what 
occupies little more than a single page of the magazine. Perhaps a dozen 
pages of new material have also been inserted here and there in the first 
and third papers of the magazine, supplementing the information first 
given about the Macedonian and Persian peoples, their countries, political 
and religious principles. None of this new matter reads like addenda to 
the original articles, but as though it had been once excised from the 
work to adapt it better for popular presentation in the pages of a monthly 
magazine. It is generally such material as the scholar and the historian, 
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rather than the general reader, will welcome. In the slight changes of 
text common to book and magazine which have been made necessary by 
these expansions and additions, several flippancies of expression, which 
originally offended the more judicious reader, have been eliminated. 
Alexander, for instance, in rebuking Aristotle for publishing the "acro- 
amatic doctrines, ' ' no longer figures as ' ' one of the earliest opponents of 
university extension." The book would have gained in dignity if this 
eliminating process had been carried beyond the original first three maga- 
zine articles. 

In its illustrations the book gains decidedly upon the magazine, though 
its gain is chiefly in its loss. It loses the flamboyant and utterly un- 
historical full -page illustrations by Castaigne and Loeb, which were such 
a feature of the magazine articles, which doubtless caught the eye of the 
"groundlings," but which illustrated anything and everything except 
Alexander's career. The invaluable illustrations from coins and portrait 
statuary generally remain in the book. We miss unwillingly the Boston 
head of Alexander, found at Ptolemais, and even the so-called "Dying 
Alexander ' ' of the Uffizi, but more than either the Etruscan statuette of 
the Tyrian Hercules, or the bronze statuette of Alexander in armor, with 
the Lysippus portrait touch. We miss also the drawings by Harry Fenn 
(can one ever forget the view of Budrum from the rock tomb ?), and 
cannot reconcile ourselves to accepting in their place the unauthenticated 
and really useless drawings of the Acropolis of Sardis (p. 196), the scene 
on the coast of Asia Minor (p. 242), and the Gygean Lake (p. 246), 
which are evidently meant to vary the monotony of busts and coins. 
The maps of the book are generally better than those of the magazine, 
and for two new ones, "The Persian Empire about 500 B. C, and 
the Empire of Alexander the Great" (p. 192) and "Alexander's 
Crossing of the Hydaspes and Battle with Porus " (p. 440), we cannot 
be too grateful. We would, however, gladly exchange Thorwaldsen's 
"Triumph of Alexander" (p. 180), which is well enough as a paginal 
head-piece in the Century Magazine, but worthless as historical illustra- 
tion, for the meanest Macedonian coin. Perhaps, however, publishers' 
amenities lie back of the singular choices and variations from the Century' 1 s 
wealth of illustrative and ornamental material. Nor must the book be 
denied its right to ornament pure and simple, regardless of illustrative ac- 
curacy. 

The book is the best popular history of Alexander extant. It is the 
best kind of a popular history, written by a Greek scholar of minute and 
expert detailed knowledge, who has at the same time a broad and sound 
historical philosophy. It is written from within outwards, — centrifugally, 
after mastery of the original and primary, as well as of secondary and 
modern sources. In general its tendency is rather too romantic. It 
gives too much weight in many cases to the imaginative traditions about 
Alexander which were incorporated in the work of Kleitarchos, and 
which were passed on by Diodorus, Curtius Rufus, and Plutarch, when 
they are not substantiated and even when they are contradicted by the 
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testimonies of Kallisthenes, Eumenes, Chares, Nearchus, Aristobulos or 
Ptolemy Lagus. Occasionally, too, the rhetoric of Arrian is not taken 
with the proper grains of salt. But perhaps this tendency was natural 
and even inevitable in preparing a history of this scope and purpose. 
Barring the flippant touches here and there, already alluded to, the book 
is written with power and charm, and will help to dislodge from the 
popular mind many ideas of Alexander and of his career which have been 
fastened there by Rollin's History and Plutarch's Lives, even if it is not 
as corrective along this line as the severest historical critic might wish. 
In the main issue it is wholesomely corrective, inasmuch as it teaches that 
Alexander's work was not destructive, nor his career that of a mere mad 
conqueror. As a great sower he went forth over all the world to sow, 
but the soil of the world had first to be prepared for the sowing. 

In another respect President Wheeler's work is most helpful and in- 
structive. It keeps before the reader the modern political conditions, 
the modern geography, commerce, routes of travel, social states, and 
local or national ambitions which tax the statesmanship of our day in ad- 
ministering the incoherent fragments of what was once the world-empire 
of Alexander. Had Alexander penetrated further into India, and into 
China, and performed there too his work of sower, European civilization 
might not at this moment be confronted with so ghastly a problem. 

Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. (London and 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. xliv, 846.) 

" It is to be wished rather than hoped that the appalling mass of 
printed matter which, for four centuries, has been accumulating around 
the Commentaries, may not be swelled in the future by mere verbiage " 
(pp. xvii. f. ). An author who thus writes in the preface to a volume of 
nearly nine hundred large octavo pages devoted to the one hundred and 
ninety-three small Teubner pages of " the unpretending little book which 
Caesar wrote two thousand years ago in the scanty leisure of a busy life," 
must certainly be unconscious of the irony of his situation. But the 
book is fascinating, in spite of its undeniable verbiage and quite un- 
necessary bulk. And when the reader once becomes conscious of the 
magnitude of the task which the author has undertaken, and of the long 
years of patient, exhaustive labor which the performance of the task has 
cost, he will not cavil at discursiveness here and there, especially as the 
style is always agreeable, nor at what often seems superfluity of theme. 

The design of the book is to give an annotated English narrative of 
Caesar's conquest of Gaul, which shall be not only useful to teachers and 
interesting to general readers, but also worthy of the notice of scholars 
and students of the art of war. This might well have been done in pp. 
1-162, the actual narrative, with the addition of pp. 607-807, the run- 
ning commentary, the latter judiciously enriched with some of the 
critical, ethnological, geographical, political, historical and military ma- 
terial which now bulks out into pp. 165-606. We should then have 



